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is SO vaguely localized in place and race as to be almost worthless. The 
book consists almost entirely of the work of one man, Commandant 
Delhaise, who, while located in the region and among the people made 
careful replies to the Questionnaire issued by the Belgian Sociological 
Society, which forms the basis of the whole series. This gives his work 
exceptional value; such observations, carefully written down at the time, 
by a permanently settled student, conscientiously pursuing his investi- 
gations, are worth far more than replies to oral interrogation, made long 
after the return from a field where no actual investigations were con- 
ducted. Some of the replies are perfunctory but on the whole they are in- 
telligent and carefully made and the book is an important original contri- 
bution to the knowledge of a before almost unknown population. The 
Warega live in the region of the Elila and Ulindi Rivers and are forest- 
dwellers. They are divided into Ntala (highlanders) and Malinga (low- 
landers) , differing considerably from each other. They are frequently 
called Mwami, which is primarily the name of a head-covering worn to 
indicate a certain social position. Perhaps the most striking matter in 
the book relates to their complicated social system. 

Frederick Starr. 

La Obstetricia en Mexico. Notas Bibliogrdficas, Etnicas, Hisioricas, Documentarias 
y Crlticas, de los origines historicos hasta el ano iqio. Colegidas y ordenadas 
por el Dr. Nicolas Le6n, Director del Consultorio Num. 2 de la Beneficencia 
Piiblica en la Cuidad de Mexico. Partes la. y 2a. Mexico: Tip. de la Vda. 
de F. Diaz de Leon, Sucrs., 1910. Pp. viii, 67, 748. Illustrated. 

This volume, published in connection with the celebration of the 
centenary of Mexican independence, gives a detailed history of obstetrics 
in Mexico from the period of the Spanish conquest down to the present 
day, with numerous photographs of distinguished physicians, biographical 
notes, etc., descriptions of hospitals, methods of treatment, laws and regu- 
lations, etc. The first part, consisting of some 70 pages, gives a Bibliog- 
raphy (two columns to the page) of loii titles relating to the science of 
obstetrics in Mexico. The main data in this book include some inter- 
esting information concerning Mexican midwives past and present. 
For the anthropologist and the ethnologist, the section (pp. 3-92) 
on obstetrics among the aborigines of Mexico in pre-Columbian and in 
modern times will be of service. Among the authorities cited, more or 
less at length, are Clavigero, the Mexican and Mayan Codices, Orozco 
y Berra, Ruiz de Alarc6n, Mufioz Camargo, Nunez de la Vega, Landa, 
Hrdlicka, Alderman, etc. The little pictures of Indian babies on all- 
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fours (p. 87) are what an American might call "cute." To what he 
finds in other writers old and new Dr Le6n has added some of his own 
observations among the Indians. Following the account of aboriginal 
obstetrics come some notes on the practices and superstitions of the tnStis 
and Mexicans of the lower classes, with whom both old Indian and old 
European folk-lore makes its presence felt. As an example of European, 
or rather Oriental (Egypt and Palestine) superstition imported into 
Mexico, the author cites (p. 123) the use of the so-called "rose of Jericho." 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders, introducing New Methods of 
Anthropology and showing their Application to the Filipinos, with a Classifi- 
cation of Human Ears and a Scheme for the Heredity of Anatomical Characters 
in Man. By Robert Bennett Bean, B.S.M.D., Associate Professor of 
Anatomy, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La.; formerly 
Associate Professor of Anatomy, Philippine Medical School, Manila, P. I. 
With Nineteen Illustrations reproduced from Original Photographs. Seven 
Figures. Philadelphia & London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1910. Pp. 224. 

As with Africa of old, so now-a-days with our far-off eastern posses- 
sions, e Philippinis semper aliquid novi. This time it is the Homo 
Philippinensis, close kin of him of ancient Heidelberg. According to 
Dr Bean (p. 231) he is "a being somewhat apart, typical of neither the 
primary nor the secondary Australoid," at least as represented by the 
man of Taytay, whose photograph is given with anthropometric details 
(pp. 228-232). On the basis of "primordial man with a form similar 
to Homo Heidelhergensis, Mousteriensis and Philippinensis," the author 
derives the races of man in all parts of the globe, by variation, differ- 
entiation, segregation, modification, interbreeding, conglomeration, 
re-combination, etc. One is forced to admire Dr Bean's synonymy at 
times, as, e. g., when he goes still further and speaks (p. 29) of "the 
Australoid type" as "supposed to represent a mosaic of Iberian and 
Primitive," and, again (p. 30) of the Alpine as "apparently another 
mosaic of the Iberian and Primitive types." Dr Bean recognizes (p. 
221) "three fundamental units of mankind, the Iberian being the funda- 
mental European type, the Primitive being the type of the Orient, and 
the Australoid the primary negroid element." The other types, Cro- 
Magnon, Alpine, etc., "are modifications and combinations of the three 
fundamental types." Concerning the Filipinos the author observes 
(p. 224): "The Filipino peoples, exclusive of the Moros, are derived prin- 
cipally from East Indian sources, the southern Pacific Islands, China and 



